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The Embargo ay, ary Offers 


a Relief Market 


HILE the past two months have 

been marked by a period of in- 
activity in the dyestuff business, it was 
expected at this time of year. But, at 
the same time, there have come two 
serious setbacks that were not expected. 
It was not easily foreseen that a period 
of record-breaking cold weather would 
tie up the coal movement of the east- 
ern states and hamper our exports, and 
the export business in American dyes 
had attained a size that was hardly to 
be believed by the country at large. 

In the midst of the tie-up the export- 
ers to Spain found that they could no 
longer obtain export licenses from 
Washington, and last week the final 
blow came in the shape of a general 
import and export embargo. 

At present it has not been definitely 
stated how far the President will exer- 
cise this new power but we must pre- 
pare for the worst. How is the full 
force of this new order going to affect 
the dyestuff industry? First the cur- 
talment of all direct exportation of 
finished dyestuffs and intermediates 
will at once result in an overproduction 
and a general break in the market. 
Those manufacturers who have their 
raw materials and intermediates bought 
on contracts will not be able to reduce 
their costs of manufacture to meet the 
new conditions, while the small manu- 
facturer who buys spot lots may be 
able to meet conditions. If the new 


ruling does not go into effect at once, 
but hangs over like a menace, it will 
cause the trade to reason along just 
such lines and produce a very bad ef- 
fect on the market unless a remedy is 
provided. 

The mills or consumers of dyes in 
other lines will also lose their export 
trade and lessen the demand for dyed 
goods, which will also react on the pro- 
ducers of dyes. 

Fortunately there is a way out of the 
difficulty without interfering with the 
movement of troops and munitions. 
There are in the Eastern states at pres- 
ent, and particularly in New York, the 
representatives of a large number of 
Japanese and Chinese houses who are 
here as buyers. The export to these 
countries would be in a direction that 
could easily utilize the empty cars that 
are now going West and the Pacific 
Ocean traffic is also free from troop 
ships and submarine menace. 

It is hoped that the embargo will not 
be extended to the Pacific and we may 
thus be enabled to develop an Oriental 
trade that will, in a measure, compen- 
sate for the loss that must result as a 
sequence of the new regulation. 

There always has been a good de- 
mand for aniline dyes in Oriental coun- 
tries, but the trade was in the hands 
of the Germans. The early days of the 
war furnished us with a supply of dyes 
from these sources, always in small 
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tins. Now we are in a position to cap- 
ture this business for America if we 
adopt the right tactics. The right tac- 
tics are easy to learn and simply con- 
sist in giving the customer a square 
deal. The Japanese and Chinese, be- 
ing unfamiliar with our methods, seem 
to be legitimate victims for the sort of 
business deals that have thrown so 
much discredit on the dyestuff business 
in the past. But have the wise ones 
noticed that their opportunities are be- 
coming less and less? There is a kind 
of mutual protection spirit among the 
Orientals, and it might surprise some 
of the dealers to hear themselves dis- 
cussed in open meeting and the warn- 
ing passed to avoid any business rela- 
tions with them. 

The opportunity for some good busi- 
ness in this time of need is right before 
us. A new dealer may succeed in some 
questionable transaction, once only, and 
then find that he is afterward shunned 
by all of his victim’s fellow country- 
men, which means that the reputable 
houses are going to get all the business 
of the future. 

It does not take an Oriental long to 
learn a new game, and when he learns 
ithe is not to be judged by his dress 
and speech alone. 

This western outlet for our produc- 
tions is a necessity, and will need our 
best attention. Washington must be 
made to see the possibilities of it and 
not hamper it with unnecessary re- 
strictions. Our dealers must realize 
that they are dealing with a very keen 
and sensible race of people who are 
slow only in forgetting an injury. By 
understanding these conditions, it will 
be possible to establish substantial busi- 
ness relations that are likely to endure 
long after peace is declared. 





Blue for Navy Test 


QNE of our readers informs us that 
~ he has successfully used the Amer- 
ican equivalent of sulphon cyanine 5R, 
dyed by the mono chrome process, and 
obtained navy blues that stand the navy 
Soap test. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity for further corroboration, but 
will have tests made in the near future. 
‘P to this time it has been considered 
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that gallocyanine on a chrome mordant 


was the only available dye. The cor- 
respondent also adds that he can make 
the same shade with hematine, and that 
it will stand the soap test. This is quite 
true, but the navy has other tests be- 
sides the soap test, and any logwood 
present would be barred by the other 
restrictions. 
Revival of an Old Dye That May 
Be of Great Interest 


N American factory is commenc- 
ing the manufacture of resorcin 
green, otherwise called Alsace green. 
This is a dull sage green which dyes 
on an iron mordant, giving shades very 
fast to light and washing. The dye it- 
self is not a very beautiful shade, but 
its shading possibilities fill a present 
need. Iron buff on cotton, made with 
nitrate of iron liquor, lacks the green- 
ish shade that would make it a good 
khaki. A slight tint of the new green 
gives a true khaki shade without the 
complicated process of using chrome 
and copper salts. The shade made on 
wool by the same process is too flat, 
but for cotton, duck, etc., there seems 
to be a good outlook. 





What Methods May Be Used in 
Testing Dyes Used in Paper 
Coloring? 
‘T HERE is no difference in testing 
dyes for use in paper mills from 
the methods used for textile purposes. 
Acid colors may be dyed on wool or 
silk, basic dyes on silk or tannin mor- 
danted cotton and direct dyes on’ cot- 
ton. Also we may use colorimetric 
methods if the samples represent identi- 
cal products. In addition to the textile 
tests we may also dye paper pulp. The 
first step is to have a quantity of white 
unbleached sulphite pulp well beaten, 
then squeezed as dry as possible. A 
portion of this is weighed and dried to 
constant weight in an oven to determine 
the amount of moisture. The remain- 
der of the pulp is shaken in a bottle 
with water to disintegrate it and then 
diluted so that each 250cc will repre- 
sent 5 or 10 grams of dry pulp. 
In making tests a sample of 100 milli- 
grams of dyestuff is dissolved in the 
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smallest possible quantity of water and 
added to the beaten pulp. The mass is 
well beaten with a glass rod until no 
white flakes are visible. Any necessary 
mordants such as alum or sugar of lead 
are added and the beating continued. 
As an alternative, the test may be made 
in a glass-stoppered wide-mouth bottle 
or pint fruit jar and shaken by hand. 
The colored pulp is then poured uni- 
formly on a fine brass screen and gent- 
ly shaken. When most of the liquid 
has run through a piece of clean wool 
felt is laid on the surface and slightly 
pressed down. Then the screen and 
felt are turned over on a table and 
tapped, when the loose sheet will ad- 
here to the felt and leave the screen. 
Another felt is placed on the pulp and 
the whole placed in a letter press or 
even run through a clothes wringer. 
After squeezing, the felts are removed 
and the wet sheet removed and placed 
between two clean press boards and 
again put in the letter press. After an 
hour or two it may be removed and 
pressed with a flat iron, and when dry 
trimmed square and labelled. 
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The process may seem tedious, but is 
really more simple than textile dyeing, 
and does not give uneven results un- 
less the dyes contain insoluble matters 
or are affected by heat. This is the 
only way a satisfactory dye test can be 
made for ultramarine or soluble Prus- 
sian blue. Naturally means must be 
taken to have the dye fixed on the fibre 
Basic dyes need no attention, but acid 
dyes require a mordant or precipitant, 
such as alum or lead acetate. Direct 
dyes may require heating. The use of 
sizing in the pulp is not necessary. 


Ink Tablets | 
ONDENSED ink tablets may 













made by mixing 3 parts of acid 
black with 1 part powdered gum Arabic 
and compressing into tablets. It is also 
possible to use nigrosine instead of acid 
black, but the tablets are not as soluble 
They are simply dissolved in warm 
water, one tablet to an inkwell. A few 
years ago such things were ridiculed 
but now the larger ink manufacturers 
are making them, and they are carrie( 
by soldiers and travellers. 

An interesting ink powder may be 
made from powdered hematine, sod: 
and a little bichromate of potash 
Warm water converts it in 15 minute 
into a fast ink that will not wash of} 
the paper. 

Of course, eosine is still used as the 
basis of red ink. It should conta 
some gum Arabic and a trace of bot! 
soda and salicylic acid. 
































Blueing for Paper Makers 
EFORE the war a special indat 
threne was made for paper mak 

ers, and furnished a fast blueing. Ther 
has been a dearth of this for some tint] 
and ultramarine will not fill the ¢ 
mand. Soluble blue (not soluble Pru 
sian blue) might be used if fastnes 
were no object, and the same is true 

mixtures of methylene blue and meth 
violet. Many of these blues actual 
turn pink after a time and cause tH 
white paper to appear worse than if 

was not bleached. There is some " 
digo on the market, but it should ™ 
in a very finely divided condition to! 
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available for paper tinting. If the in- 
digo, after grinding, is reduced by 
hydrosulphite and allowed to oxidize 
slowly, it will become a very fine pre- 
cipitate and lose its gritty nature. As 
indigo is the only fast blue now avail- 
able, it seems the paper maker’s only 
hope until we have American indan- 
threne. 


A Plea for Organization 


LTHOUGH the aniline dye indus- 

try has prospered since the autumn 
of 1914, it is not yet established on a 
frm basis. Before the war there were 
only five dye-making concerns in the 
United States. To-day there are more 
than 200 manufacturers and dealers. 
More than $200,000,000 is represented 
in capitalization. Proper organization 
seems to be the one step necessary to a 
bright future for this industry. 

Makers of and dealers in American 
dyes will soon meet in New York to 
regulate undesirable conditions, and to 
effect a standardization of colors, con- 
tracts, credit, etc. At present such 
manufacturer has his own standards of 
color and his own phraseology. As a 
result, there are some 2,000 disputed 
cases relating to dyes now before the 
courts of New York state. By an ex- 
change of views, the makers and deal- 
ers, it is expected, will be able to trans- 
form the existing disorder into a sys- 
tem that will lessen the number of 
misunderstandings, and that will make 
the transaction of business more pleas- 
ant and profitable to all concerned. 

The convention probably will ask for 
a governmental standard of concentra- 
tion. This measure is wanted not only 
for domestic convenience, but as a Pro- 
tection against foreign competition. 
The Germans, for instance, sought to 
arouse dissatisfaction with American 
dyes, by sending in the German mer- 
chant submarine Deutschland dyes of 
four or five times the concentration or- 
dinarily used. 

The Government certainly should do 
all that it can do to prevent the dye 
industry from succumbing to foreign 
competition after the war. A good deal 
of courage was needed to embark in 
this industry, with no guarantee of 
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Federal Protection. The development 
of the manufacture of aniline dyes re- 
lieved what had promised to be a most 
embarrassing situation. It will be un- 
fair to certain manufacturers, and un- 
wise as a national policy, if Gerneany 
is allowed to recover her absolute dom- 
ination of the dyestuff market.—Ro- 
chester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chron- 
icle. 


Really oa Obligation 


F ROM time to time there have ap- 

peared in our papers rumors and 
statements as to the German policy 
with their dye industries, when the war 
shall have been ended. Announcements 
have been made, says a correspondent 
in the New York Times, that the dye 
trade would be regained by selling its 
products in the United States at a price 
materially below the home cost. This 
was to be accomplished by subsidies 
paid to the German manufacturers by 
their own Government. It is, therefore, 
apparent that our manufacturers must 
compete with goods sold below their 
cost of production, but against which 
we shall have a certain Protective 
Tariff. 

As the German Government, which 
has acquired a reputation for crafty 
dishonor, can adjust its subsidies with 
far greater ease and elasticity than we 
can regulate our Tariff, it is self-evident 
that if we intend to build up a per- 
manent dye industry we must faithfully 
Protect to the utmost those who are 
willing to engage in this, a compara- 
ively new work for us. It is the coun- 
try’s duty to see that as many home 
industries as possible be started to give 
employment to the workmen, now en- 
gaged in munition factories, who will 
cease working on war supplies when the 


war is ended, and to our soldiers on 
their return to civil life. 
It is manifestly unfair to us as a 


nation and as individuals that any for- 
eign Government be permitted to send 
goods into this country that are priced 
far below their cost, by reason of any 
Government’s aid, which has as its 
object a definite plan to undermine and 
ultimately defeat projects of ours to 
establish new and self-contained indus- 
tries. 








What we need is a law, sweeping in 
its provisions of purpose, which will 
prohibit the importation of all goods 
which have a subsidy from any foreign 
Government or aid from an organiza- 
tionof individuals, to enable such goods 
to be sold below their cost. 

It may be claimed that foreign subsi- 
dies can be given without our knowl- 
edge; but if the law provides a penalty 
of confiscation and complete future 
prohibition of importation, it is likely 
that this will take care of itself, for the 
United States is well able to get any 
and all needed facts. 


When such a law is passed, our 
manufacturers can feel confident of 
their Protection on definite lines and 
need not face the uncertainty and dan- 
ger of unfair competition. The time 
to act is now. There will be many 
problems affecting our trade and manu- 
factures when the war ends. By 
being ready in advance for such perils 
as this, we can defend our home indus- 
tries in peace, as we shall our country’s 
liberty in war. 

We owe this law to our workmen, 
whom it is our duty to Protect; and 
by shielding them we benefit ourselves. 
This is but just. 


The Times Replies 


¢¢°T HE Tariff Commission has com- 

pleted its careful and thorough 
inquiry concerning the use of dyestuffs 
in our textile industries. Seventy- 
seven manufacturers gave information 
about the quantities consumed before 
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the war, the effect of sudden withdraw- 
al of foreign supply, the output and 
quality of new American dyes, and the 
demand for support of those who have 
invested much capital in the production 
of them. Our nation may justly be 
proud, the investigators say, of the dye. 
stuffs industry’s rapid development, 
The Commission has repeatedly shown 
an earnest and friendly interest in its 
growth and welfare. 


“In a letter to the Times a few days 
ago, as quoted above, the correspond- 
ent spoke of reports that the German 
manufacturers after the war would at- 
tempt to regain their old trade here in 
dyestuffs by selling below the cost of 
production, and would be enabled to do 
this by Government subsidy. In com- 
petition with dyes thus offered at prices 
below cost our new industry, which 
should be supported and _ preserved, 
would have only the defense of the 
present tariff duties, which are low. We 
quote from the letter: 


It is manifestly unfair to us as 
a nation and as individuals that 
any foreign Government be per- 
mitted to send goods into this 
country that are priced far below 
their cost, by reason of any Gov- 
ernment aid, which has as its ob- 
ject a definite plan to undermine 
and ultimately defeat projects of 
ours to establish new and self-con- 
tained industries. What we need 
is a law, sweeping in its provisions 
of purpose, which will prohibit the 
importation of all goods which 
have a subsidy from any foreign 
Government or aid from an or- 
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~ ganization of individuals to enable 
nd the such goods to be sold below their 
> have cost. 
uction “We already have a law designed to 
tly bef prevent the importation and sale of 
e dye-} foreign goods at prices below the cost 
ment.| of manufacture and _ transportation. 
shownf Producers of dyes in Germany are 
in its} closely combined. Such associations 
have been approved and assisted by 
days) their Government. If it should appear 
pond-f after the war that ability to sell Ger- 
rman} man dyes abroad at very low prices has 
Id at-| been gained by subsidy, the law will 
ere in} still be effective. All the facts will be 
st of | ascertained by the Tariff Commission, 
todo} which will recommend additional legis- 
com- | lation if this statute is not sufficient. 
prices | We think it will be, although some re- 
which f adjustment of tariff duties may be re- 
erved, quired. The Commission, which de- 
f the sires that the new industry shall live 
v. We and grow, will be on guard. A law 
aimed specifically at foreign subsidy 
aid is not needed. No inclination to 
- permit the wrecking of our dyemakers 
hat | byG ‘ill be shown by consum- 
y Germany will be shown by consum 
_ ers, Government commissions, or the 
‘his American people.” 
low 
a From Over There 
ine N spite of dye difficulties, says a 


of London contemporary, there is a 


ita wonderful choice in colors for the 
ned coming season, and those anxious to 
on obtain reliable and accurate informa- 
the tion on this all-important subject should 
sch make a point of seeing the well- 
ign arranged and comprehensive card of 
a. the latest shades issued by the ribbon 


manufacturers of St. Etienne and the 
silk manufacturers of Lyons. This 
interesting standard card is procurable 
only from Messrs. A. Fournier and 
Co., of 80 Watling street, E. C., this 
firm being the sole distributors for the 
United Kingdom. 

The card sets forth some 144 shades, 
all the many gradations in the latest 
blues, greens, pinks, coppers, browns, 


greys, limes, lilacs, and tans being 
shown. Though many vivid tones are 





to be seen on this card, they will be 
utilized chiefly to provide effective 
touches of color to the neutral and 
sombre tones of grey, putty, tan, etc., 
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which will be so largely used. There 
are some charming new shades in greys, 
including pearl, silver, slate, and cinder, 
and fresh gradations are noticeable in 
the putteys, moles and tans. 

In the brilliant colors, jade green is 
still prominent, whilst other fashionable 
vivid shades taken from precious stones 
are cornelian, topaz, and emerald. 
Navy blue, as usual, holds a leading 
place, but in addition there are some 
wonderful tones of blue which are be- 
ing employed, such as the new varieties 
of china blue, nattier, Sévres, and sap- 
phire. 

The deeper pinks, terra-cottas, and 
orange and copper reds are used with 
very successful and striking effect in 
conjunction with some of the new greys 
and blues. Novel alliances in shades 
are indeed a very interesting feature of 
the new frocks and millinery, and are 
giving delightful airs of distinction to 
many hats and garments. Naturally, 
the war has influenced the christening 
of some of the latest tones, and those 
known as “Uncle Sam” are sure to be 
well patronized. 
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Result of Tariff Commission 
Research 

RECENT report of our Tariff 

Commission has come to hand and 
contains considerable data which should 
prove of vital interest to everyone in- 
terested in the growth and stability of 
the dvestuff industry in America. The 
report opens with a very courteous 
tribute to the enterprise and initiative 
already shown by American dyestuff 
manufacturers. It goes on to say that 
the manner in which the situation has 
been met and the rapid development of 
the dyemaking industry in this country 
is a source of national pride. The an- 
alysis further emphasizes the fact that 
the textile industry is the best customer 
of the dyemaker and a large propor- 
tion of textile products is dependent 
on color for salability. Nearly all silk 
goods require color, as do most of the 
wool goods and probably two-thirds of 
the cotton goods. The point is also made 
that the cotton and wool industries ac- 
count for the greater part of the textile 
consumption of dyestuffs, the amount 
needed for silk or other textiles being 
comparatively small. This is largely 
due to the relative size of the indus- 
tries; according to the census of 1914, 
this country manufactured over five 
times as much cotton as wool, and over 
twenty times as much wool as silk. In 
the amount of dyestuffs used per pound 
of material, the wool industry averages 
the highest, for only a small proportion 
is sold uncolored. 

In the cotton industry a substantial 
proportion of the goods is marketed in 
the bleached or unbleached condition. 
Many cotton prints and stripes require 
very small amounts of color per yard 
or per pound and even in piece dyeing 
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a pound of color is, in some cases, suffi- 
cient for the tinting of several hun- 
dred pounds of cotton. We believe our 
readers will certainly be interested in 
the consensus of opinion obtained by 
the Government through a_ specific 
query sent to a representative list of 
manufacturers, and in this issue we will 
take up the result of that research so 
far as cotton alone is concerned. 


Cottons 


The manufacturers of cotton goods 
were more seriously affected by the 
dyestuff shortage than the other textile 
manufacturers, because they required 
large quantities of synthetic indigo and 
of certain other vat dyes, which were 
not made at all in the United States 
prior to the war. The returns from the 
77 companies considered in this report, 
show that the cotton mills were the only 
branch of the textile industry which 
used a smaller quantity of dyestuffs and 
chemicals in 1916 than in 1913. Table 
2 summarizes the data for the consump- 
tion of dyestuffs and chemicals in 1913 
and: 1916 for 23 representative com- 
panies. Separate totals are given for 
the 12 principal coal-tar dyestuffs used 
in the cotton industry and for seven 
vegetable or natural dyestuffs which, al- 
though relatively unimportant before 
the war, are now valuable substitutes 
for the coal-tar derivatives. The 19 
dyestuffs for which separate data are 
given represent 70 per cent. and 71 per 
cent., respectively, of the total quantity 
of dyestuffs used by the 23 establish- 
ments in 1913 and 19106. 

A decrease in quantity consumed 
during 1916 as compared with 1913 is 
noticed in the case of every coal - tar 
dyestuff except sulphur black and _ sul- 
phur brown, which are being produced 
in large quantities in this country. Syn- 
thetic indigo, the dyestuff used in lar- 
gest amounts by these cotton ieaueliek 
turers, showed a decrease of about 65 
per cent. This decrease was more than 
offset, however, by the use of almost 
a million pounds of vegetable indigo. 
The natural product contains consider- 
ably more indigo than does the synthetic 
article in the marketed form of 20 per 
cent. paste, and, therefore, commands a 
higher price. Estimated on the price 
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basis, the 963,500 pounds of vegetable 
indigo would be equivalent to 1,670,000 
pounds of synthetic indigo and would 
increase the total quantity for that dye- 
stuff in 1916 to over 3,000,000 pounds. 
Most of the other natural dyestuffs 
show a marked increase. In 1916 twelve 
times as much fustic extract was used 
as in 1913, probably because this dye- 
stuff has become a valuable substitute 
for certain yellows and browns of coal- 
tar origin. Logwood, which shows a 
greater increase in the average price per 
pound than any other natural dye, is 
now used in mixtures with other dyes, 
as a substitute for synthetic indigo. 

There was a remarkable increase in 
value for all of the dvestuffs, even the 
sulphur dyes which are .made in large 
quantities in the United States. The 
increase in the total valué of all dye- 
stuffs used by the 23 establishments 
amounted to 241.5 per cent. notwith- 
standing the fact that there was a de- 
crease of 11.8 per cent. in the total 
quantity consumed. 

In response to an inquiry as to the 
scarcity of important dyestuffs in Au- 
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gust, 1917, the replies mentioned: the 
vat dyes derived from anthraquinone, 
principally the blues, but also browns, 
blacks, yellows, violets, pinks, and reds; 
synthetic indigo; sulphur blues and 
greens and some sulphur browns; and 
a large number of standard German 
dyestuffs which have not been produced 
on a large scale in this country, such 
as primuline, sulphur yellow, direct 
Erika pink and benzopurpurine. 
Answers to questions concerning sub- 
stitutes, either natural or artificial, for 
dyes of which there was a scarcity are 
summarized as follows: Synthetic in- 
digo has been substituted by natural or 
vegetable indigo or by various mix- 
tures of logwood and vegetable indigo. 
Indigo is sometimes used instead of vat 
dyes derived from anthraquinone and 
carbazol, but most dyes of this type are 
still without satisfactory substitutes. 
Fustic extract and various American- 
made sulphur browns have been substi- 
tuted for the imported sulphur yellows 
and browns. Sulphur black and vari- 
ous sulphur browns of domestic pro- 
duction have replaced former brands of 
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sulphur dyes and are being used as sub- 
stitutes for direct azo colors. Parani- 
traniline when used with beta naphthol 
forms an acceptable substitute for the 
developed reds. 

The opinions of seven representative 
cotton manufacturers as to how Ameri- 
can-made artificial dyes compare with 
imported dyes of the same class are 
quoted below: 

“American-made colors are improv- 
ing but are still very inferior to the old 
imported dyes and are beyond compari- 
sion higher in cost.” 

“In the beginning American dyestuffs 
were far from satisfactory, but we are 
now producing some colors, such as sul- 
phur black, that prove to be very satis- 
factory.” 

“The sulphur black is just as good 
and while the other colors are not as 
good, they answer the purpose for 
which we use them, although not as 
fast, nor as uniform in shade.” 

“Fastness seems equal for some 
classes of dyestuffs. Uniformity not 
quite as good. These remarks apply 
only to the better grade of domestic 
dyes. A large number of offerings have 
not been suitable to our needs.” 

“In most instances the American 
manufacturers have produced satisfac- 
tory substitutes for the imported dye- 
stuffs.” 

“Considering the difficulties encoun- 
tered in starting a new industry, we 
think the American dyestuff manufac- 
turers are doing remarkably well.” 

“The American-made sulphur black 
we are using has more tinctorial power 
than any German black we have ever 
used of the same class.” 
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The query as to idle mills or the run- 
ning of machinery at less than normal 
capacity because of scarcity of dye- 
stuffs brought out the fact that very 
few firms were forced to stop their 
machinery but that practically all made 
various readjustmentsi in order to meet 
the new conditions. A representative 
manufacturer writes: 

“As American manufacturers we are 
not ready to admit that as a nation we 
are dependent upon Germany for colors 
and chemicals, so we have ‘kept going’ 
on substitutes and the consuming pub- 
lic has shown a disposition to cooper- 
ate.” 

The effect on business of the dyestuff 
shortage and the way in which conse- 
quent difficulties have been met are 
shown by the following quotations 
from several consumers of dyestuffs: 

“Fortunately the active demand for 
goods has enabled us to put out lines 
that could be made from available ma- 
terials, thereby holding down to some 
extent the quantities of high-class col- 
ors consumed. Also we have bought, 
wherever we could, the colors needed, 
even at speculative prices, in order to 
keep our trade supplied with goods. The 
domestic dyestuffs began to appear just 
in time to save the situation and of 
course if this had not happened mills 
on colored goods would have had to 
close down before now. ‘The greatest 
trouble at present is the high prices for 
available colors.” 

“At the outbreak of the war we 
bought all available dyestuffs that we 
could procure. By mixing and blend- 
ing we were able to use them in our 
work, and by the purchase of some na- 
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tural dyestuffs and American-made 
sulphur colors, we have been enabled so 
far to keep our mill running.” 

“Due to shortage of dyestuffs and 
higher prices it has been necessary to 
increase the cost of the finished prod- 
uct in some instances.” 

“We have not been able to produce 
as good cloth with regards to fastness 
and variety of color.” 

Requests for information concerning 
the operation of the present dyestuff 


schedule of the tariff (see p. 27), or 


suggestions as to desirable changes 
brought replies which are herewith 
quoted to show the views of some of 
the: large manufacturers of cotton 
goods. 

“We believe that an equitable and 
just tariff should be established which 
would not only make this country in- 
dependent of all foreign sources of sup- 
ply but also enable the American manu- 
facturers to meet any outside competi- 
tion. We consider, however, that con- 
cerns immediately interested in the 
manufacture of dyestuffs at the present 
time are best qualified to furnish facts 
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and other information from which can 
be determined just what duties should 
prevail to meet this situation and bring 
about the desired results.” 

“The present tariff schedule has not 
enough protection for natural and syn- 
thetic alizarin and dyes obtained from 
alizarin, anthracene, and carbazol, na- 
tural and synthetic indigo, and all indi- 
goids, whether or not obtained from in- 
digo. We believe that it is only a ques- 
tion of a short time before the so-called 
direct colors are a thing of the past in 
textile dyeing and printing. The vat 
dyes, which include the indanthrene, 
helindones, algols, thio indigo, ciba, and 
hydron colors, are the type that Ameri- 
can dyestuff manufacturers must pro- 
duce if they hope to keep the color busi- 
ness after the war.” 

“The best interests of the American 
worker, producer, and consumer re- 
quire that raw materials, finished dye- 
stuffs and dyed goods shall be put upon 
such a parity as to duty as to develop 
the American production and protect 
the American manufacturer. The de- 
velopments of the last three years have 
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shown clearly the necessity of the up- 
building of a chemical and dyestuff in- 
dustry in this country that shall prevent 
any future shortage of those articles 
and the inevitable inflation of prices at- 
tendant upon such shortage.” 

“We can hardly be expected to ap- 
prove a tariff schedule which puts a 30 
per cent duty on dyestuffs and a duty 
of 10 to 15 per cent on the fabrics in 
which they are used.” 

“We believe that the American manu- 
facturers of synthetic indigo and other 
fast dyes are entitled to an adequate 
protection, but what the rates of duty 
should be we do not feel qualified to 
advise.” 

“Answer to the tariff question should 
more properly come from the manu- 
facturers of the dyes rather than from 
the consumers, as it involves a detailed 
knowledge of all the chemical and com- 
ponent parts of dyes and processes of 
manufacture. From the mill point of 
view, it is, however, to be hoped that 
the dye industry will receive such pro- 
tection as will enable it to withstand 
successfully all foreign competition.” 

“As far as we are able to judge, the 
present schedules seem to be fair and 
reasonable. We do not pretend to know 
enough about the details of the tariff 
to express an intelligent opinion, but 
our idea is that the tariff should be just 
high enough reasonably to protect our 
domestic manufacturers against too 
close competition from abroad (Ger- 
many and Switzerland), but not high 
enough to enable them to charge ex- 
orbitant prices. The domestic manu- 
facturer who has invested a large 
amount and worked hard to meet the 
exigencies of the war situation should 
certainly be protected for some years 
to come against any unfair competition 
from Germany and Switzerland, but 
when the tariff is sufficient to accom- 
plish this we ought not to go any 
higher.” 


A Wool Dyer’s Viewpoint Regarding 
Vat Dyes 

F the vat dyes for wool are so su- 

perior to other series of dyestuffs, 

why are they not more generally adopt- 


ed; Putting the question thus suggests 
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one of two things. Either the dyes are 
not up to their reputation, or there is 
something lacking in the dyers. As to 
the former, they have been so little 
tried that one can hardly give a definite 
pronouncement. As to the latter, it is 
asserted that English dyers are lagging 
behind those of the United States, Ger- 
many, and other countries in their ap- 
preciation of these colors.” This is an 
opinion voiced by The Dyer and Calico 
Printer of London. 

“But who can tell if this assertion is 
correct or not? It is a very common, 
commercial-traveller sort of dodge to 
suggest that competitors are getting in 
ahead. For anything the present writer 
knows, the dyers of U.S.A. and other 
countries may be having legends served 
out to them concerning the keenness of 
English dyers in regard to vat dyes. If 
such tales are being told they are, in 
respect to this present writer’s acquain- 
tance, terminological inexactitudes. 

Some Reasons 

There have been many reasons why 
dyers have not hitherto been keen on 
these dyes, some of these reasons hav- 
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ing reference to the dyes themselves, 
others to the general conditions of the 
trade, and others accounted for by the 
personal equation. <A short, and pro- 
bably incomplete, résumé of these rea- 
sons may be both interesting and useful. 
As we hope to show, it will need a 
combination of effort between the mak- 
ers, the dyers, the designers, manufac- 
turers, and merchants to get these dyes 
successfully into use. A frank state- 
ment of the difficulties in the way will 
clear the ground for a more fruitful 
effort. 

In the first place, the makers have 
hitherto discouraged the adoption of 
these dyes at the very outset by putting 
too high a price on them. Really, the 
pre-war price was ridiculous. Only in 
a few specialties is there any justifica- 
tion for spending so much on the dye- 
ing. The makers perhaps had an idea 
that the dyer would think how superla- 
tively superior the dyes must be if they 
could command such fancy prices. If 
this view is correct, then it is the ’cute 
ones who lag behind. The English dy- 
ers have evidently been of opinion, even 
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before the war, that in the matter of 
vat dyes the foreigners were putting too 
high a price on their cleverness. And, 
after all, though the good qualities of 
the dyes may be conceded, they are not, 
like EF clipse, first, and the rest nowhere. 

The price, then, must be made rea- 
sonable before English dyers will at- 
tempt to use them. We do not know 
what they actually can be put on the 
market at, but it will pay to give them 
every chance by fixing them as low as 
possible. 

Difficulty of the Process 

It is the more necessary to make the 
first step as easy as possible, because the 
second is a very hard one. The awk- 
wardness of the vat process is very 
much against it. Who would turn 
from the simplicity of the acid dyebath 
to the cumbrous intricacy of the vat un- 
less there be some other tremendous ad- 
vantage to counter-balance it? Even 
chrome dyestuffs, though more intricate 
in their application than those of the 
acid series, are yet a good deal easier 
to apply than indigo and its relatives. 

Getting up the vats themselves is 
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skilled work that would require close 
oversight. Manipulation of the goods 
in the actual dyeing would have to be 
very carefully watched to prevent air- 
oxidation, and matching to shade would 
be a worse difficulty than at present, 
and it is surely bad enough now. In 
those branches of the trade where 
matching is a fetish the vat dyes are 
practically barred. This applies to 
warp dyeing, carpet and upholstery 
yarn dyeing, and much of the dress 
goods trade. It is a common thing for 
a holeful of yarn to be held up in the 
dyehouse whilst a hank is dried, wound, 
and woven in the loom in order for 
the color-matcher to give his report. If 
not satisfactory, another dip has to be 
given. An acid dyebath can stand 
quite a long time and only want heating 
up again to be ready; but a vat is a 
ticklish thing to keep in condition. 

Suppose, however, the risk is taken, 
but that more color is required to be 
salted in. Has the calculated amount 
of dye to be taken and reduced as 
wanted? If so, what a difficulty pre- 
sents itself! Fancy overlooking only a 
dozen pans and having to perform a 
chemical operation before every salt- 
ing in. 

The alternative is to keep a stock of 
reduced color. One can imagine sev- 
eral drawbacks to this. However, they 
need not be detailed, and of course de- 
tails would vary in different dyehouses. 
Also, an ounce of practice would be 
worth a pound of theory. Until some- 
one takes the risks and tries it-—and re- 
ports—then we may neglect imaginative 
speculation as unprofitable. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


In the establishment of this department 
it is our desire to help the consumer in 
buying his products direct from the manu- 
facturer or reliable dealer. Accordingly 
all questions relative to source of supply 
will be answered to the best of our ability 
in an impartial way. 

Furthermore, we propose to help in any 
difficulties that consumers may be having 
with dyes and chemical products providing 
that questions do not involve simply tests, 
which can be readily obtained from those 
who specialize in such work. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER: 


How can I distinguish between alkali blue, 
soluble blue and soluble Prussian blue by 
a simple test? 


Dissolve the sample in hot water and 
add an excess of sulphuric acid. After 
a few minutes drop on filter paper. 
Alkali blue leaves a spot of precipitated 
color with a ring of clear liquid around 
it. Soluble and Prussian blues retain 
their colors in soluble form and only 
make a colored spot. To another solu- 
tion of the dye add a little caustic soda 
and note the change after a few min- 
utes. Alkali and soluble blues lose 
practically all their color and leave a 
faintly tinted solution. Soluble Prus- 
sian blue is decolorized, but has flocks 
of brownish precipitated hydroxide of 
iron throughout the liquid. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER: 

In dyeing hematine on chrome mordanted 
wool I have lately only been getting red- 
dish dull shades. What is the probable 
cause of the trouble? 


The dull reddish tone on a logwood 
dyeing is characteristic of over-oxida- 
tion. The extract may have been over- 
oxidized during manufacture, in which 
case it would show the defect when 
dyed on a green chrome mordant. If 
the extract or crystals are all right, it 
may be that your mordant has too much 
oxidizing power. If this is the case, 
the dyebath will appear like ink and 
not exhaust. The remedy is to use 
more chrome assistant and boil longer, 
so as to reduce the chromic acid and 
provide more mordanting and less oxi- 
dizing qualities. 
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